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THE UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN. 


Libraries, librarians and library trustees will be from November 11 to 18 
in the most gigantic mobilization of moral and educational forces that has 
ever been attempted. All the educational and welfare organizations which 
the government has authorized to operate in camp and trench will, under the 
name of the UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN, join in raising $170,500,000 
as a fund for war work. Wisconsin’s quota is $3,390,000. In this movement 
are the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the National Catholic War Council, the 
Jewish Welfare Board, the War Camp Community Service, the American 
Library Association and the Salvation Army; all enlisted but each one with 
its identity temporarily lost and absolutely merged in the united organiza- 
tion. The success of the enterprise is assured because all are in it- We can 
proceed in the confidence that every loyal person of every party, creed, be- 
lief or nationality is ready to respond. 

A closely knit organization reaching from the headquarters of the state 
chairman at Madison out into the farthest corner of the most remote rural 
district has been built up. Every individual interested in libraries is a part 
of this organization and will find much to do, not for camp libraries as such, 
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but for the welfare of the fighting forces engaged in winning the war. 
tailed instructions will be issued from the united headquarters. 
Mr. Wickes Wamboldt, the national campaign director of the A. L. A., 
has issued a summons for broad, generous team work, which is worth repeat- 
ing, worth remembering and worth responding to. This is his message: 


“‘From now on we must absolutely put out of mind the thought that any 
one organization is directing the campaign and that other organizations are 
going to co-operate. We must think of it as a United Campaign in which all 
participating organizations and their officials lose identity as such, and we 
must pull together as a United War Work Campaign organization. After 
the sum of $170,500,000 has been raised, then each organization will take up 
its own lines again, but until we have attained the object for which we are 
all striving we must consider ourselves as soldiers in one army and respond 
with heartiness to our leaders regardless of the organizations from which 


De- 





they are selected.’’ 





The library and Americanization. 
The real Americanization of those 
foreign elements which come into 
our national life is one of the most 
pressing and vital problems of to- 
day. In the solution of this prob- 
lem the public library is a most im- 
portant factor, and under intelligent 
leadership it may make itself per- 
haps the most efficient. We are es- 
pecially glad to call attention to the 
article in this number of the Bulletin 
by Miss Irma M. Walker, a graduate 
of the Wisconsin Library School in 
the class of 1915. She clearly pre- 
sents what one library is doing in 
this field, and so suggests what 
others may well follow where the op- 
portunity presents itself. 


Wisconsin Library Association. 
Before this number of the Bulletin is 
off the press, we anticipate that each 
library will have received a program 
of the coming meeting. This meet- 
ing is going to discuss many impor- 
tant questions and will give a large 
portion of its time to the considera- 
tion of the library’s war work. 


Even with the many other demands 
upon the time of the librarian, it is 
well worth while to attend this meet- 
ing and discuss with others how we 
can be of most use to the country. 


Paper saving. The following 
pledge is being presented to paper 
users all over the country. Its ob- 
servance is necessary in these war 
times. Each state department, for 
instance, has been asked to sign this 
pledge and conscientiously live up to 
its provisions. Even though it may 
not reach every public library, still 
we believe that each library should 
adopt the spirit of this pledge and 
aid in its observance so far as poss- 
ible. 

The undersigned hereby pledges itself 
(1) To co-operate with the Conservation 
Division and the Pulp and Paper Section 
of the War Industries Board to econ- 
omize in the use of pulp, paper, print- 
ing ink and printers’ rollers and all pro- 
ducts manufactured therefrom, and in 
the use of transportation facilities. (2) 
To cause and procure others, so far as 
lies within its power, to exercise all pos- 
sible economy and conservation in the 


use of such products. (3) Not to furnish 
such products to any dealer for resale or 
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to any consumer for use until such 
dealer or consumer shall first pledge in 
writing its co-operation with the under- 
signed in carrying out the letter and 
spirit of this pledge, or thereafter should 
such dealer or consumer fail to co-oper- 
ate. 


Unpaid subscriptions. New regu- 
lations of the War Industries Board 
radically limit the distribution of all 
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periodicals and this Bulletin is no 
sexception. We must especially ‘‘dis- 
continue subscriptions after date of 
expiration unless renewed and paid 
for.’’ In support of this war meas- 
ure, we shall live up to the spirit of 
the rule and discontinue subscrip- 
tions at expiration unless renewed. 





THE LIBRARY AN AMERICANIZING FACTOR ON THE RANGE 


By Irma M. Walker, Librarian, Biwabik, Minn. 


The Mesaba Iron Range is a low line 
of iron-bearing hills, situated seventy 
miles north of Duluth and Two Har- 
bors, the natural lake shipping ports of 
this district. It is estimated that over 
85,000 people in this district are directly 
dependent on the mining industry. Of 
this number, over three quarters are im- 
migrants attracted by the mines, and by 
the climate, which closely approximates 
that of Russia, Finland, and some parts 
of Austro-Hungary. Every hamlet has its 
colony of each of the little nations of 
southeastern Europe—Bohemians, Lith- 
uanians, Slovaks, Slovenians, Monte- 
negrins, Croatians, Bulgarians and Aus- 
trians; in addition there are many Ital- 
ians, Jews, Scandinavians, and a few 
Chinese. 

Naturally social conditions are most 
diverse. All standards of living of all 
nations are represented; one may go 
from the all modern home of a uni- 
versity graduate to the lonely shack of 
a Slovenian, to which water is carried 
in barrels by means of dog carts, and 
where fuel is carried in fagots on the 
backs of the aged. The twelfth cen- 
tury and the twentieth constantly jostle 
each other. Each mine has its own lit- 
tle cluster of villages about it which is 
called a “location.” Here the miner 
lives in a one-story cottage as a rule. 
If the location is supervised. the houses 
line an orderly street, each cottage sur- 
rounded by a fenced garden patch; the 


rent is nominal, only a dollar a room 
a month. The miner should live well, 
for with wages averaging five and a 
quarter dollars an eight hour day, his 
yearly income rivals that of some uni- 
versity instructors. Often, however, a 
miner “squats” on company or govern- 
ment land, and builds his own shack, 
a ramshackle affair, ranging in size 
from a good-sized closet to a fair-sized 
cabin. Log huts are common. An 
unsupervised location looks as though 
a cyclone had dumped a miscellaneous 
collection of huts, helter skelter into a 
mud hole. This impression is not dis- 
pelled by more intimate acquaintance 
in the homes, for families are large, 
and the conditions under which a dozen 
people manage to exist in a two-room 
cabin must, of necessity, be primitive. 
Besides, the woman of southeastern 
Europe, while always an excellent home 
keeper, is often not a good housekeeper 
in ‘our sense of the word. There is 
much to be accomplished here in the 
line of ventilation and sanitation. As 
the houses are mostly without founda- 
tions, one would think they would suf- 
fer severely when the thermometer hov- 
ers between forty-five and fifty degrees 
below zero in midwinter, but children 
in some of the homes have been re- 
ported by welfare workers to be play- 
ing around barefooted on the cold floors 
in the severe weather. Owing to stren- 
uous physical labor and plain fare, 
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health conditions are better than one 
might expect. As a Range physician 
said; ‘Blood is pure, wounds and 
bruises heal miraculously, but there is 
little resistance to disease. With chil- 
dren, the fight for survival breeds an 
immunity in the fit, while the unfit go 
the way of their kind.”’ 

Although many of our immigrants 
live in a manner which emphasizes the 
gap between feudalized peasantry and 
enfranchised citizenship, it would be 2 
mistake to underrate their intelligence. 
Most of them have come here to realize 
an ideal of freedom which they could 
not themselves formulate: they seek a 
higher and better existence than that 
of the Old Country, only to find new 
and unexpected conditions with old hab- 
its of life and thought shackling them 
in the new. They swallow an un- 
understood resentment at not finding 
freedom absolute, especially the Rus- 
sians whom the autocracy of the czars 
has forced into revolution. They have 
thrown off the religious fetters of the 
mother country, but do not find a sub- 
stitute here to answer the cry of the 
spirit. They begin to feel that free- 
dom and cooperation, independence 
and wealth are paradoxical terms; they 
cannot judge when to sink the indi- 
vidual will into that of the mass, and 
when to assert personality above the 
cry of the mob. They are hustled, dis- 
appointed, disillusioned, unable by lim- 
itations of language to explain the sit- 
uation or request a solution. 

It is at this point that Americans have 
failed to see and seize their opportun- 
ity. Ata time when a strange people 
were loosed from traditional ties, had 
left behind the old and were ready for 
the new, when their minds were fresh 
and receptive to new ideas, there should 
have been a vigorous campaign to ex- 
plain and encourage American citizen- 
ship. We neglected the seed-plot, but 
not so other and more unworthy prop- 
agandists. The atheist, the anarchist, 
the I. W. W. agitator carefully tilled 
the field so ready at hand, and when 
the harvest of strikes, draft evasions, 
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sabotage was ready, fled the scene and 
left a duped and misled people to suffer 
the consequences. 

There is, however, a leaven of Amer- 
icanization, which working upward and 
outward will soon permeate the whole 
society. This leaven is the work of 
the public libraries and the public 
school system. Schools are most for- 
tunate on the Range, for the taxes from 
the mines give them opportunity to 
procure the best of everything. The 
buildings are handsome and substan- 
tial, even the smallest village possess- 
ing school buildings that a metropolis 
might envy. The equipment is modern 
to the last word in adding machines or 
vacuum cleaners. It is no hardship for 
foreign parents to send their children 
to school, for texts and supplies are 
furnished free, from rubber erasers to 
lecture course tickets and commence- 
ment roses. Mindful of the needs of 
the community, the manual training 
and domestic science departments are 
especially stressed. The latter has been 
a sort of community laboratory for 
foods since the war, and many a 
mother has been initiated into the 
strange ways of Indian corn through 
the efforts of this department. Big 
Sister goes home with a romper pat- 
tern for Little Brother and henceforth 
he doesn’t wear such haphazard gar- 
ments. 

Public speaking on questions of the 
day is a prominent feature of school 
work, so that pupils carry home a cor- 
rect knowledge of current events; this 
is necessary for parents are illiterate, 
and the foreign papers give a prejudiced 
or distoited view of the news. The 
school nurse is a potent factor in up- 
building the physical conditions of the 
community. Besides her regular du- 
ties of health supervision in the schools, 
she follows up her work by home vis- 
its. Here she finds opportunity to 
supervise the baby’s food, to offer sug- 
gestions in regard to home cleanliness 
and sanitation, to teach the use of tooth 
brush, night clothing, proper bathing 
and other aids to health and comfort. 
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She conducts clean-up campaigns and 
encourages school gardens. In short, 
she vitalizes in the homes what has 
been learned about hygiene in the 
schools. Night schools are conducted 
every winter, where English, the three 
R’s, the essentials of citizenship are 
the chief subjects taught. The school 
board provides many school entertain- 
ments, community sings, band concerts 
and lecture courses in the school audi- 
torium where the entire community 
may meet and enjoy itself and feel !t- 
self an entity. 

The village promotes health cam- 
paigns by giving free educational mov- 
ing pictures on such subjects as care of 
teeth, fly campaigns, etc. It maintains 
excellent parks and pavilions where 
children may play, away from the dan- 
gers of the streets, and where community 
dancing may be enjoyed, the band music 
being provided by the city. War gardens 
are encouraged by allowing free use of 
garden plots leased by the city. Heredi- 
tary distrust of strangers makes the 
older foreign born folk partake of these 
pleasures sparingly but their children 
embrace all pleasures so whole-heart- 
edly that they sometimes have to be re- 
strained. 

The mining companies follow a defi- 
nite program in caring for their loca- 
tions. They, too, employ nurses, who, 
with the welfare workers provided for 
the men, are able to maintain a credit- 
able degree of cleanliness in the homes 
and about the premises; to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease by quar- 
antine, and to see that the births and 
deaths are recorded. The company builds 
and maintains the cottages, keeps them 
painted, papered and repaired; pro- 
vides running water, lights and garbage 
collection. It conducts a prize garden 
contest, and usually gives a ‘“‘party’’ 
when the awards are announced, as well 
as on Christmas and other occasions. 

The war has had a noticeable effect 
on the life of the community. By stop- 
ping the flood of immigration it has 
given the American spirit and ideals 
a better opportunity for growth. War- 
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time Red Cross meetings, food conser- 
vation talks, and patriotic parades 
have given the foreign born a chance to 
show a definite American spirit of loy- 
alty, while the unpatriotic have been 
compelled to remain silent if uncon- 
vinced. In many instances meetings of 
various nationalities have been held to 
show loyalty; the midsummer festival 
of the Finnish people at Eveleth was 
turned to a monster loyal parade. 

The effect of all these efforts on the 
lives of the young people from foreign 
homes is most gratifying and inspiring. 
Torn as they are between one ideal at 
home and another abroad, it is surpris- 
ing to see the transformation in looks, 
bearing and speech. Judging from the 
evidences of intelligence and culture of 
some of our youths, one could not 
imagine the home environment from 
which they came. 

The work of the library in all of this 
would take much time and space to re- 
late, but, briefly stated, it has every- 
thing to do with everything! The li- 
brary in our village has a special op- 
portunity to supplement all of these ac- 
tivities, because, while it is open to the 
public, it is located in the school, where 
one comes close to the home life of the 
people. 

Naturally a large part of the work 
is coordinated with that of the school. 
Since a child glances through the open 
door into our bookish sanctum every 
time he passes to the class room, he is 
naturally “‘exposed to the library’. He 
insensibly catches its spirit, for he finds 
it supplements his curriculum so easily. 
His teacher sends him there to get a 
larger view of subjects discussed in the 
class room, but many times he comes 
voluntarily for the same thing. If he 
wants help on geography, he will find 
what he wants in books of travel, rail- 
road folders or picture collections, He 
loves the sterescopes because they show 
pictures of life in the lands in which 
his parents were born and of which he 
has heard. A nature study lesson may 
be driven home by the identifying of 
a pitcher plant, with an interesting ar- 
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ticle on the same from American For- 
estry thrown in for good measure. The 
music supervisor finds help for listen- 
ing lessons in music among our music 
books, collections of folk songs, and 
carefully chosen Victrola records, along 
with the Victrola itself. Each super- 
visor may consult the periodical de- 
voted to her particular subject, as well 
as more general pedagogical books and 
magazines. The history and _ civics 
classes find much current material in 
the lessons in Literary Digest and In- 
dependent, of which we take several 
copies for school room use. The pub- 
lications of the Committee on Public 
Information, Congressional Record and 
the Official Bulletin are on file and ac- 
cessible. In our locality we find the 
Lessons in Community Life especially 
valuable. Several numbers of the illus- 
trated section of the Sunday New York 
Times are always posted on the bulle- 
tin board in the corridor; these we find 
give us the best interpretation of 
current events. So popular is this 
form of visual education, that one is 
always stumbling over a swarm of 
small fry, eager as one’s self to see the 
new Handley-Page machine or Brown- 
ing gun. This picture bulletin has 
been so popular that it has crowded off 
a deal of our bulletin space, so this 
year we will add another bulletin 
screen for our outer hall for the Red 
Cross, food conservation and garden 
material. During the summer these 
have overficwed in Red Cross rooms, 
but the domestic science department will 
need them in September. 

A collection of war pictures is being 
made so that the various types of aero- 
planes, tanks, fabricated ships, etc., are 
at hand to be compared. Although we 
are but seventy miles from Lake Su- 
perior, many of our boys have never 
seen a ‘“‘whaleback” ore boat, but they 
can describe the new fabricated ships 
accurately. When one considers their 
isolated lives and the fact that a few 
years ago many of our children had 
never handled books or magazines in 
the home, one is constantly surprised 
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at their broadened outlook. Girls, for 
instance, never object to chaperones, 
for they are acquainted with the cus- 
tom through the books they read. 
Hundreds of people here know no life 
beyond that of the Range, no products 
but iron and lumber. They must learn 
the resources of our country, the wheat 
fields of the west, the cotton of the 
south, the dairy and beef herds of the 
plains, the manufactures of the east. 
The mixtures of races make them par- 
tially cosmopolitan, and we hope wide 
reading will prevent a narrow provin- 
cialism. 

We try to select our books so that 
the child will from his primer days 
gain an understanding of the history 
and ideals of our country. The chil- 
dren seemingly never can get enough 
easy history. Lincoln is _ especially 
dear to boyish hearts, because he, like 
them, was poor and lived in a cabin. 
We find that our primers teach the 
folks at home the A, B, C’s with the 
child as mentor, and easy books on 
simple civics are read to parents and 
“our boarder’’, who gets at second hand 
information which possibly his foreign 
newspaper garbles or neglects. 

The library is open the entire school 
day, as well as an hour before and 
after closing, and three evenings a 
week. The latest magazines and pa- 
pers are always on the rack, the new 
war books are waiting on a_ special 
shelf, reference books and aids are con- 
venient and usable; the pictures on the 
wall are well chosen; flowering plants 
bloom at the window. With surround- 
ings warm, quiet, harmonious, is it any 
wonder that our little Austrian or 
Croatian finds here a charmed contrast 
to his own barren, overpopulous home? 
Sure of excellent wages, many boys 
leave school early, and then the library 
is the only means left of self-informa- 
tion. The majority of children come 
to us solely, however, because reading 
is a new-found joy. “Getting libra- 
ries” is a rare privilege, and if a 
teacher wishes to punish severely she 
withdraws it. This form of punish- 
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ment always calls forth protesting 
wails. The improper care of books 
taken to the homes causes the libra- 
rian equal anguish, but why begrudge 
shellac, soap and water, when these 
same books will leap the gap of cen- 
turies from peasantry to democracy? 
So absorbed do children become in 
reading, when the room is_ over- 
crowded, they will lean against the 
door jamb by the hour, or even sit on 
the floor to be walked over. Occa- 
sionally a child will jog the librarian’s 
elbow to have her enjoy with him a 
joke from the American Boy, which 
he relates in clear cut English instead 
of his guttural slip-shod speech. A 
teacher off duty will wander in to get 
supplementary material or just read the 
paper. She has a fine rest room across 
the hall, but she “feels more natural’”’ 
in the library. The school nurse and 
domestic science teacher come to look 
over the baby welfare and milk bulle- 
tins, preparatory to a food campaign. 
The Major of the Home Guard bat- 
tallion comes to look up guardmount in 
our military collection for next Wednes- 
day’s drill. A group of young ladies 
comes to get data for forming a new 
Red Cross circle, or to buy member- 
ships in the organization. <A _ citizen 
*phones for a good article on Finland 
and is satisfied with the one found in the 
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Journal of Geography, and a book in 
the Finnish language is added for the 
older folk in the home. The loca) 
bandmaster wants the names of latest 
hits from the Metronome or Musical 
America. And so the day goes rapidly 
in trying to supply the information and 
inspiration of all activities attempting 
to give the upward shove to the com- 
munity. 

Library service has been extended 
to the Bangor location this past year 
where the school board is helping us 
to grow by building us a fine library 
room on a mezzanine floor, accessible 
alike to pupil and public patron. 

Our problem, then, is to provide our 
foreign-born with opportunity to learn 
our language, our history, our mode of 
living, our demands of social and civic 
life. He learns these through the 
practical efforts of mining company, 
the village and the school. In addi- 
tion he gains in the library a: knowl- 
edge of the beginnings of our country, 
our great inventions, our resources, 
our philosophy, our literature, our 
spirit of adventure. Combined, these 
efforts create something beyond all 
this,—the mystical something called 
the American spirit. Ours is a hum- 
ble yet glorious service in showing our 
people that while our country is safe 
for democracy, each individual must be 
made fit for democracy. 





WAR NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Jessie Welles 


Americanization 


The necessity for absorbing all resi- 
dent people and peoples into the tex- 
ture of our national life has been re- 
cognized by a small group of native born 
Americans for some years. Since 1914 
its importance has become evident to a 
larger group and when the United 
States entered the world conflict it 
leaped into prominence as an essential 
factor in winning the war. 


To many people the term conveys 
the sole idea of teaching English to 
foreign speaking people. That this is 
but one of the many arms of this form 
of national service may be seen by 


scanning the list of subjects upon 
which the National Americanization 
Committee invites consultation. This 


committee has for years led the work in 
America, under the able guidance of 
Frances A Kellor. Recognizing its lead- 
ership the government has taken it over 
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as a part of the Bureau of Education, 
appointing Miss Kellor as Special Ad- 
viser to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. A general statement by the Bu- 
beau of Education was published in the 
Official Bulletin, February 18, 1918, giving 
the main provisions of the American- 
ization program and urging State 
Councils of Defense to assist in the 
campaign. 

The headquarters of the Nationai 
Americanization Committee are at 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City, and a library can have no better 
basis for guiding local Americanization 
work than its publications. Every li- 
brary in Wisconsin has been placed 
upon its mailing list for the American- 
ization Bulletin soon to begin periodical 
publication, but it has been left to the 
initiative of each library to ask to be 
placed upon the mailing list for all its 
publications. This should be done 
soon as nation wide organization is 
proceeding rapidly and we should be 
ready to meet every request for the lit- 
erature of the subject. From the 
Committee’s leaflet, Americanization War 
Service; what you can do for American- 
ization, we quote the following: 


CONSULT US ON AMERICANIZATION 


Foreign Born in Communities 

Foreign Language Publications 

Plant Analysis and Operating Schedules 

Improvement of Living Conditions 

Legislation and Bill Drafting 

Naturalization 

Racial Adjustments 

Immigrant Women 

Training Teachers for Americanization 

Immigrant Legislation 

Citizen Handbooks 

Racial Assimilation 

Americanization Questionnaires—Surveys and 
Investigations 

State and Community Facilities for Ameri- 
canization 

Foreign Born in our Army, Navy and Draft 

Neighborhood Americanization 

Racial Societies 

Improvement of Working Relations 

Immigrant Savings 

Night School Campaigns 

Teaching English and Civics 

War Information for Foreign Born 
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Immigrant Housing 

Racial Problems 

Legal Status of Aliens 

Efficiency of Foreign Born Manpower 
Bibliography on Americanization 


WHAT AMERICANIZATION IS 


The interpretation of American ideals, tradi- 
tions and standards and institutions to 
foreign-born peoples. 

The acquirement of a common language for 
the entire nation. 

The universal desire of all peoples in Amer- 
ica to unite in a common citizenship un- 
der one flag. 

The combating of anti-American propaganda 
activities and schemes and the stamping 
out of sedition and disloyalty wherever 
found. 

The elimination of causes of disorder, un- 
rest and disloyalty which make fruitful 
soil for un-American propagandists and 
disloyal agitators. 

The abolition of racial prejudices, barriers 
and discriminations, of colonies and immi- 
grant sections, which keep people in Amer- 
ica apart. 

The maintenance of an American standard 
of living, including the use of American 
foods, preparation of foods, care of chil- 
dren. 

The discontinuance of discriminations in 
housing, care, protection and treatment of 
aliens. 

The creation of an understanding of and love 
for America and the desire of immigrants 
to remain in America, have a home here 
and support American institutions and 
laws. 

The telling of the Story of Why America 
is at War to foreign-born people and why 
we must all stand together to win it. 


Every library which aims to do its 
part in this work should secure at once 
at least one copy of the report of a 
conference called by the Secretary of 
the Interior and held in Washington, 
April 3, 1918. This is issued by the 
Bureau of Education as Bulletin, 1918, 
No. 18, under the title Americanization 
as a War Measure, and may be obtained 
free from the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C. It includes an address 
by Secretary Lane which would spur 
the most smug and indifferent Amer- 
ican to an endeavor to make Ameri- 
cans of all his fellow citizens. The 
spirit of this address is embodied in 
these words: 
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“To be an American is not to be the em- 
bodiment of conceit as to all things that are 
fundamental in America, or to be satisfied 
with things as they are or to let things 
drift. . . . We can make ourselves a 
composite, purposeful nation and impose no 
authority other than the compelling influ- 
ence of effective sympathy, understanding 
and education. I want to get into 
your hearts a passion for Ameri- 
canism, not only because Americanism is the 
spirit of our country, but because Ameri- 
canism is the most advanced spirit that has 
come to man’s spirit from above.” 


For the librarian’s own use a valu- 
able pamphlet is Winning Friends and 
Citizens for America by Eleanor E. Led- 
better, Cleveland Public Library. This 
may be obtained from the Immigrant 
Publication Society, 241 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, price 15 cents post- 
paid. 

The information given in this de- 
partment this month is, as is evident, 
wholly from the national point of view. 
It will be observed that the leading 
article of this issue of the Bulletin 
is a report of some live Americaniza- 
tion carried on in Minnesota by a grad- 
uate of the Wisconsin Library School. 
Full information as to Wisconsin or- 
ganizations, activities and literature 
will appear in later Bulletins, and spe- 
cial information will be supplied by the 
Library Commission upon _ request. 
Again the government relies upon li- 
braries to disseminate information and 
supplv printed matter. 

There is immediate and driving need 
that this movement be carried on rap- 
idly and wisely; it is now for the first 
time on a national basis; it is proceed- 
ing upon the right principle—that of 
working from within the foreign 
groups rather than that of paternalistic 
condescension; if all of us will work 
with a will our foreign born groups 
will be an asset in winning the war 
and in the tremendous task of recon- 
struction; if we neglect our duty they 
will be a menace. 

In response to a request for a con- 
cise but comprehensive definition of 
Americanization to give Wisconsin li- 
braries, the Government office in New 
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York generously submitted a copy of 
such a definition recently formulated 
by Miss Kellor, but which at this writ- 
ing has not yet appeared in print. 

“Americanization is that branch of 
political science dealing with the as- 
similation and amalgamation of diverse 
races in. equity into an integral part of 
American national life. By assimila- 
tion is meant the indistinguishable in- 
corperation of the races into the suw- 
stance of our American life. By amar- 
gamation is meant so perfect a blend 
that the withdrawal of any racial ele- 
ments will impair the compound. By 
integral part is meant that the future 
type will forever be incomplete and im- 
perfect without it. By in equity is 
meant absolute impartiality among the 
races we seek to blend, showing favors 
and advantages to none, imposing no 
handicaps on others.” 


Fuel Conservation 


The readiness of the American peo- 
ple to save voluntarily to help’ win the 
war is astonishing the whole world and 
no one more than themselves. It 
seems only to be necessary to make 
them understand why and they respond 
with a will. Mr. Hoover has a peculiar 
gift for answering that why satisfactor- 
ily, and usually in advance, but the fuel 
restrictions of last winter were not 
well received because unexpected. As 
has been said before in these columns, 
the government’s great need is that the 
people shall understand the war prob- 
lems, and they must be made to under- 
stand mainly through printed matter 
which the government depends upon li- 
braries to distribute. Let us give the 
Fuel Administration full and hearty 
co-operation along this line. 

Nearly every Wisconsin library sub- 
scribes to the Literary Digest. What 
have you been doing with the series of 
articles on fuel problems by the Fuel 
Administration? Have you brought 
them to the attention of the people by 
any form of publicity? If you need 
the magazines intact for reference pur- 
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poses, why not commandeer used copies 
from some friend of the library? They 
will serve a more patriotic purpose 
than if stamped and mailed to camps 
to swell the tons of Literary Digests re- 
ported as already reaching them. Cut, 
fasten together in order of publication, 
place in a conspicuous place and adver- 
tise in the newspapers and you will 
serve your country. These articles are 
suggested because of the popularity of 
the magazine, but all periodicals should 
be watched for good usable materfal, 
and all government publications ob- 
tained as well. Are you watching the 
Official Bulletin for such material? 

Wisconsin is fortunate in having pub- 
lished recently one of the most valu- 
able scientific monographs on fuel con- 
servation in print, recognized as such 
all over the United States. This is 
Fuel Conservation by the. Economical 
Combustion of Soft Coal by Gustus Lud- 
wig Larson, Associate Professor of 
Steam and Gas Engineering, University 
of Wisconsin. It is Bulletin No. 888 of 
the University, free to residents of the 
State by applying to the Secretary of 
the Regents. In addition to securing 
a copy for every library, Wisconsin li- 
brarians should make sure that mana- 
gers of all local power plants have 
copies. 

But we must supply instructions for 
the small consumer as well. The fol- 
lowing publications will cover that 
ground admirably and may be had free 
or at very small expense. 


Breckenridge, D. P. and Flagg, S. B. Sav- 


ing fuel in heating a house. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. Technical paper 
97. 

Kreisinger, Henry. Five ways of saving 


fuel in heating houses. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. Technical paper 199. 

The economical purchase and use of coal 
for heating houses, with special reference 
to conditions in Illinois. University of Illi- 
nois Experiment Station, Urbana, [Illinois. 
Price 10 cents. 

Save fuel when you cook. United States 
Food Leaflet. No. 12 U. S. Food Administra- 
tion. 


Everyone has co-operated remark- 
ably to help save gasoline on Sunday. 
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Let us avert a Sunday—Monday special 
coal conservation ruling by helping 
everyone save coal every day. 


War Book of the University of 
Wisconsin 


The articles on the war written by 
the members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin have been gathered 
into one book under the above title. 
This book has been sent to every Wis- 
consin library and helps to solve the 
problem of preservation of war pam- 
phlet material. Separate copies of the 
pamphlets of which it is made up may 
be given away wherever they will do 
the most good. 


United War Work Campaign 


Helping raise the fund of $170,- 
000,000 for “the seven organizations 
authorized by the United States Gov- 
ernment to aid in sustaining the morale 
of our fighting forces” is far and away 
the most pressing duty of every libra- 
rian until November 18. 

With such complete information and 
admirable aid as that given in War Li- 
braries supplemented by the suggestions 
published in the War Library Bulletin 
during the last camp library campaign, 
it would be fatuous indeed to urge the 
necessity for hard work or to venture 
to formulate other methods. The 
knowledge that our men actually need 
the books and service will be suffictent 
to stir every Wisconsin librarian to the 
utmost effort. Publicity work wit 
have to be done on a generous scale, 
and must be forceful. But more than 
all it must reflect a disinterested desire 
to serve our fighting men. 

Talking to a group of representatives 
of the seven organizations from five 
eastern states the other day, the Direc- 
tor-General, John R. Mott, said “Think 
united, think $170,000,000. In all public- 
ity, spoken or printed, you must pre- 
sent your own work, of course, its 
story, its incidents, its needs. Any- 
thing which deepens interest is a gain 
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for the whole. But either begin or 
finish with a talk on united as united, 
giving a vision of the broad scope of 
the work as a whole. It is well to pic- 
ture to one’s self what camp conditions 
would be if all this work were not be- 
ing done; to remember that it will be 
heartening to the Allies if we show 
spirit and catholicity; and to consider 
how the enemy would love to have us 
fail to pull together.” 

In a later address in Milwaukee Direc- 
tor-General Mott emphasized the fact that 
$170,000,000 is far below the actual need 
and that we all must work toward doub- 
ling that amount. The call for larger 
funds is due to the increase in the num- 
ber of organizations included and to the 
unexpected size of our army overseas. 


War Terms and a Temporary Dictionary 


“War is rich in new speech—so rich 
that in France, learned members of the 
French Academy have already begun. to 
recognize, collect, and try to analyze 
some of the new language that has 
sprung spontaneously from the lips of 
poilus and Tommies in the past three 
years.” 

Librarians also are collecting defini- 
tions and pronunciation of terms, keep- 
ing either a loose leaf scrap book or P 
slip file for the ready use of patrons. 
(See Bulletin, Jan. 1918, p. 6-11; Feb., p. 
52-3; April, p. 100). During the summer 
many words have received attention in 
the Literary Digest in the department 
known as the Lexicographer’s Easy Chair, 
and in Words of the Week an occasional 
column of the Independent. 


Terms Defined 


Deutscher Michel. Lit. Digest, 3 Ag., p. 
83. 

Jacques Bonhomme. 
p. 83. 


Lit. Digest, 3 Agi, 
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Jean Crapaud. Lit. Digest, 3 Ag., p. 83. 

lése majesté. Lit. Digest, 13 J1., p. 89. 

Mensheviki. Lit. Digest, 13 J1., p. 90. 

Monroe doctrine. Lit. Digest, 25 My., p. 
127. 

nikalbgen. Lit. Digest, 13 J1., p. 89. 

oO. K. Lit. Digest, 25 My., p. 124-7. 

Petrograd. Lit. Digest, 3 Ag., p. 83. 

poilu. Lit. Digest, 6 J1., p. 86. 


“Religion of valor.” Lit. Digest, 3 Ag., p. 
83. 
sabotage. Lit. Digest, 6 J1., p. 84-86. 


Words of the Week, in Independent, 4 My., 
p. 217 and 13 J1., p. 70 defines and pro- 
nounces many timely words. 


Terms Pronounced 


The Literary Digest 6 J1., p. 84-86; 13 
J1., p. 89; 27 J1., p. 66; 3 Ag., p. 83, indi- 
cates pronunciation for many words of 
the day, including personal and place 
names, French words and phrases, war 
terms, etc., including Clemenceau, Edith 
Cavell, Foch, Guynemer, Ukraine, Lens, 
Neuve Eglise, Péronne, Bapaume, Sinn 
Fein, reveille, grenade, lieutenant (both 
English and American), entente, barrage, 
communiqué, etc. 


Descriptive Articles 


Camouflaged roads. Lit. Digest, 4 S., PD. 
25. Illustrated. 

Criminal slang; “as I was jogging down 
a blooming slum.” Survey, 6 Ap., DP. 
20-1. 

German gun-slang. 


26. 


Lit. Digest, 17 Ag., p. 


Help! Russian names. Collier’s, 6 Oct. 
1917, p. 9. 
Slang and the King’s English. Nation, 


14 Sept. p. 296. 

Trench talk; some characteristic slang 
creations of the soldiers. Everybody’s, 
Ja., p. 113. ~ 

War cyclopedia: a handbook for ready 
reference in the great war. Washing- 
ton, published by the Committee on 
Public information in the Red, white, 
and blue series. 

Over 1000 articles covering all phases 
of the war in alphabetical arrangement. 
Special reference to America’s policy, 
interests, and activities, with war facts 
and biographies. M. E. H. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Summer Session 


The registration for the twenty-thira 
Summer Session of the Library School, 
June 24 to August 2, taxed the desk 
capacity of the school room. Every 
year many seek admission from other 
states but can be given a place only 
after Wisconsin librarians have enrolled. 
This year because of the large registra- 
tion from Wisconsin, only four could be 
admitted from outside. While the ses- 
sion is avowedly designed to meet the 
needs of library workers in our own 
state it is only in keeping with the 
spirit of the times to be liberal toward 
allies. Every state is an ally of Wis- 
consin in library work, and their libra- 
rians make possible an exchange of 
ideas in one summer class which is 
most desirable. For this reason it 
should be borne in mind by our work- 
ers, both in public and school libraries, 
that Wisconsin registration for Sum- 
mer Session must be made through the 
Preceptor not later than June first of 
every year. Begin to plan now for next 
year. Send your registration early, 
thus allowing the School opportunity to 
grant outside requests from June first 
until the day of opening, late in the 
month. 

Two courses were given this year, 
one planned especially for librarians 
and assistants in public libraries, and a 
second one for high school librarians. 
This high school course has been of- 
fered for several years to anticipate the 
demand for high schools for trained li- 
brarians; in the larger schools for full 
time appointments and in the smaller 
ones for a division of time between li- 
brary work and teaching. Beginnings 
with the school year 1919-20 the State 
Department of Education will require 
every Wisconsin high school to employ 
a librarian who has received a requis- 
ite amount of library training. The 
registration for the high school library 


course is increasing in arithmetical pro- 
gression as the time approaches for the 
enforcement of this new educational 
standard. It is an excellent require-. 
ment and the Library School, building 
on its experience of seven years in con- 
ducting a course for high school libra- 
rians for small classes, has adjusted ar- 
rangements for the Summer Session to 
meet the enlarged demands that wil! ror 
a time be made upon it by the high 
schools. 

The summer instruction covered the 
usual subjects necessary in the daily 
conduct of a library as follows: lIend- 
ing routine, regulations, and statistics; 
the essential library records such as ac- 
cession, shelflist, withdrawal, serial 
check list, etc.; the care and oversight 
of the book collection on the shelves, 
and for mending and binding; classifi- 
cation and cataloguing; the study of 
books themselves in order to select the 
best for any community or school, and 
the proper way in which to buy the 
books after the selected lists are made 
up from approved book selection aids; 
the use of books with the public, or 
reference work; the children’s place in 
the library and the best books for their 
use; library administration, including 
appropriations and budgets, relation of 
trustees and librarians, librarian ane 
staff, and the larger relations of the li- 
brary and the community. 

The instruction was given by the fac- 
ulty of the School. Greatly appreci- 
ated were three special lectures. on 
timely subjects. Modern Poetry by Mr. 
Forrest B. Spaulding, librarian of the 
Des Moines Public Library; War Times 
in New York by Miss Julia A. Hopkins, 
principal of the Training Class, Brook- 
lyn Public Library; Newspaper Publicity 
for Libraries, by Prof. Bleyer of the 
School of Journalism. The class also 
attended various lectures in the War 
Course offered in the University. 
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The total attendance was 33. Of 
these 23 were registered for the regu- 
lar work of the session, 10 for the 
teacher’s course. Twenty-nine were 
Wisconsin librarians or teachers, four 
came from beyond our borders, one 
each from Illinois, Kansas, Montana, 
and North Dakota. 

The registration follows: 


Regular Summer Session Course 


Marguerite E. Abele, apprentice, Public Li- 
brary, Watertown. 

Margaret L. Ahern, clerk, Library Supplies 
Department, Democrat Printing Company, 
Madison. 

Louise Ayers, senior assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

Ione Babcock, apprentice, 
Antigo. 

Inez C. Brightman, librarian, Public Library, 
Milton. 

Doris Burlingame, assistant, Public Library, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Caroline L. Burr, assistant, Public Library, 
Beloit. 

Olive M. Dornfeld, apprentice, Public Library, 
Watertown. 

Norah E. Dorpat, assistant, Public Library, 
Marshfield. 


Public Library, 


Mrs. Effie L. Henderson, assistant, Public 
Library, Edgerton. 
Mrs. Elsa K. Henning, assistant, Normal 


School Library, Platteville. 

Dorothy L. Huth, apprentice, Public Library, 
Watertown. 
Esther L. Ihrig, 

Oshkosh. 
Ella D. Kneeland, librarian, Public Library, 
Galesville. 
Rena Landt, 
Madison. 
Luella C. Larson, assistant, Public Library, 
Minot, No. Dak. 

Caroline M. Lewis, assistant, Wisconsin His- 
torical Library, Madison. 

Lillian Minch, assistant, Statistical Depart- 
ment, Railroad Commission, Madison. 

Emily H. Moeser, assistant, Public Library, 
Janesville. 

Margaret J. Moss, apprentice, Public Library, 
Antigo. 

Gwenn Perry, 
Oconto. 

Hedwig M. Stromer, assistant, Public Library, 
Marinette. 

Imabia B. Wert, assistant, Public Library, 
Stevens Point. 


assistant, Public Library, 


assistant, Public Library, 


assistant, Public Library, 


Course for School Librarians 


Myrtle C. Bangsberg, librarian, High School 
Library, Kewaunee. 
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Iva M. Butlin, acting librarian, Beloit Col- 
lege Library, Beloit. 

Minnie M. Faber, librarian, Union Free High 
School Library, Wilmot. 

Vivian St. C. Higgins, librarian, High School 
Library, Augusta. 

Alma Lien, librarian, Eau Claire County 
Training School for Teachers, Eau Claire. 

Ruth Mielke, librarian, High School Library, 
Shawano. 

Mary K. Murphy, librarian, 
Library, Topeka, Kansas. 
Anna J. Plumb, librarian, High School Li- 

brary, Milton Junction. 


High School 


Frances L. Rosenberg, librarian, High 
School Library, Beloit. 
Bessie E. Smith, librarian, High School 


Library, Green Bay. 


Recent Appointments and Changes of 
Graduates 


Helen D. Gorton, 1907, has resigned as cata- 
loguer of the Racine (Wis.) Public Library 
to accept an appointment for several 
months of special work in the Wausau 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Margaret Reynolds, 1907, who organized the 
library of the First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee during her vacation, accepted the 
librarianship of the bank at the end of the 
summer, resigning as librarian of Milwau- 
kee-Downer College. 

Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, 1908, resigned as 
Principal of the Library School of the Los 
Angeles Public Library on June 1 to be- 
come librarian of the Alhambra (Cal.) 
Public Library. The following note of ap- 
preciation of her work, written by E. R. 
Perry, librarian of the Los Angeles Library 
is reprinted from Public Libraries: 

“In her five years at Los Angeles, to 
which she came in 1913 from the Normal 
school library at Lewiston, Idaho, Mrs. 
Brewitt has carried through an important 
constructive work, in building from the 
training class of the Los Angeles public 
library—one of the pioneers in its field in 
the United States—a well organized, care- 
fully balanced one-year library school 
course, standardized according to accepted 
principles and methods. To its develop- 
ment, she brought ideals, and a quiet and 
devoted persistence, so unobstrusive that 
the full measure of her work will not be 
realized until time has given permanence to 
the foundations she established. In her 
new field—the administration of one of 
the most attractive smaller California li- 
braries—her former associates know that 
her service will not be bounded by a single 
community, but will be, as heretofore, an 
influence for constructive development in 
the California library world.” 
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Florence E. Dunton, 1911, will continue to act 
as librarian of the Eastern Illinois State 
Normal School, Charleston, during the con- 
tinued absence of Miss Booth in war li- 
brary service at Paris. 

Doris Greene, 1911, has a three months’ ap- 
pointment as assistant to Miss Ethel F. 
McCollough, in charge of organizing travel- 

ing libraries for Mexican border troops. In 
November, she commences work as assistant 
cataloguer in the library of the University 
of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Sarah Virginia Lewis, 1911, for four years 
librarian of the Homewood Branch, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, has been 
called to the Public Library of Seattle, as 
superintendent of circulation. 

Malvina C. Clausen, 1912, has resigned as 
librarian of the Farnsworth Public Library, 
Oconto, Wis., to accept the position as li- 
brarian of the Oshkosh Normal School. 

Ruth B. Drake, 1912, librarian of the Cin- 
cinnati Hospital Medical Library has been 
granted leave of absence for the duration 
of the war. She enlisted for war service 
in May and on August 10 was called as 
librarian of the Base Hospital at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Valeria Easton, 1914, was appointed hospital 
librarian at Camp Shelby, Miss., commenc- 
ing August 1. For several years she has 
been on the library staff of the University 
of Missouri. 

Anne E. Kjellgren Ralston (Mrs.), 1914, has 
accepted her old position as librarian of 
the Rockford (Ill.) High School library to 
serve while her husband is overseas with 
the A. E. F. 

Ruth Worden, 1915, has resigned from the 
Buffalo Public Library to become county 
librarian in Missoula, Mont. 

Sirie Andrews, 1916, wili leave the children’s 
department, Cleveland Public Library Oc- 
tober 1 to become children’s librarian of 
the Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. 

Ava L. Cochrane, 1916, librarian High School 
Library, Hancock, Mich. has resigned in 
order to accept an appointment as libra- 
rian of the Big Rapids (Mich.) Public 
Library. 

Anna Dewees, 1916, has joined the staff of 
Grinnell (Iowa) College Library. Since 
graduation she has been reference libra- 
rian in the Madison (Wis.) Free Library. 

Elizabeth Ohr, 1916, has accepted a position 
on the staff of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Public Library. Since graduation she has 
been an assistant on the Indiana Public 
Library Commission. 

Clara E. Rolfs, 1916, has resigned from the 
Children’s department, Cleveland Public 
Library, in order to make it possible for 
her third brother to volunteer for military 
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service. She will manage his leather fac- 
tory at West Bend, Wis., for the duration 
of the war. 

Evelyn T. Ross, 1916, has resigned from the 
children’s department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, to accept similar work in the Port- 
land (Ore.) Public Library. 

Hazel E. Armstrong, 1917, assistant librarian 
of the Terre Haute Normal School Library 
has resigned to become librarian of Indiana 
State Normal School, Eastern Division, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Harriet T. Root, 1917, has been promoted 
to the librarianship of Hazelwood Branch, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Grace E. Howard, 1917, resigned as assistant 
in the Pottsville (Pa.) Public Library to 
accept a position October 1 in the lending 
department of the Buffalo Public Library. 

Katinka von der Lippe, 1917, a member for 
the past year of the Training Class for 
Children’s Librarians, Cleveland, was em- 
ployed in the New York Public Library 
during the summer and has joined the staff 
of the children’s department of the Seattle 
Public Library for the coming year 

Sonja Wennerblad, 1917, a member for the 
past year of the Training Class for Chil- 
dren’s Librarians, Cleveland, has an ap- 
pointment in the children’s department of 
the Seattle Public Library. 

The following appointments have been made 
from the class of 1918: 

Maude V. Dickinson, librarian, 
(Wis.) High School. 

Marie Houston, assistant, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library. 

Jennie T. Schrage, acting librarian, Grand 
Rapids (Wis.) Free Library. 

Margaret A. Wade, assistant, Indiana Pub- 
lic Library Commission, Indianapolis. 

Vivian Warner, assistant, Chicago Public 
Library. 


La Crosse 


Marriages 


Florence C. Farnham, 1909, was married July 
12, in Antigo, Wis., to Clarence G. Dittmer. 
Mr. Dittmer is a member of the faculty 
of Tsing Hua College, Pekin, China, where 
they will make their home. Mrs. Dittmer, 
previous to her marriage was librarian of 
the Eau Claire (Wis.) State Normal 
School. 

Winifred Hardy, 1913, was married June 8 
to Harry F. Gilchrist. For the present she 
will continue in her position as librarian of 
the Raymond (Wash.) Public Library, 
while her husband is engaged in looking 
after supplies for the spruce camps of the 
Silver-Cram Lumber Co. in Raymond. 

May A. Westgate, 1913, was married on July 
1 to LeRoy Gray. Mrs. Gray has been as- 
sistant in the library of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, during the past year. 
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Lena E. Brubaker, 19138, librarian, Public 
Library Escanaba, Mich., was married on 
August 13 to William A. Munro. 

Agnes W. Dickerson, 19138, was married at 
her home in Helena, Mont., on Sept. 12 
to Lieut. Thomas P. Regan. Mrs. Regan 
is chief of the Legislative Bureau, Mon- 
tana Historical Library. 

Bergljot Gundersen, 1915, was married in 
Kristiana, Norway, during July to her 
cousin, Borge Gundersen, of La Crosse and 
will return to America to make her home 
while her husband is in military service. 

Irene Cartter, Summer School 1917, was mar- 
ried June 25 to Raymond W. Knapp and 
will reside at 537 Rollins St., Missoula, 
Mont. She has been librarian of the Col- 
fax (Wis.) Public Library for _ several 
years. 

May C. Conant, Summer School 1917, assist- 
ant, La Crosse Public Library, was mar- 
ried in June to Prof. Morse, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Music, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. 


Summer School Appointments 


Edith Joannes, 1910, has resigned her position 
as children’s librarian, Green Bay Public 
Library to accept appointment as indexer 
for the U. S. Employment Service office at 
Madison. 

Eva T. Canon, 1912, has resigned as librarian 
of Colorado College, Colorado Springs, to 
accept appointment as cataloguer in the 
Library of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 

Marion Dahl, 1912, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the River Falls (Wis.) 
Normal School. Previously she had been 
librarian at Boise, Idaho. 

Winifred Winans, 1914, has been appointed 
librarian of the Eau Claire (Wis.) Normal 
School. She has been assistant librarian 
of the River Falls Normal School. 

Mrs. Evelyn Williams, 1915, is now in charge 
of one of the branch libraries in Minne- 
apolis. 

Mary Dunegan, 1916, librarian of the Stevens 
Point (Wis.) Public Library, received ap- 
pointment as catalogue and index clerk in 
the Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, on 
August 1. 

Maria Hahn, 1917, resigned as assistant in 
the Antigo (Wis.) Public Library to accept 
a position on the staff of the Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Forest C. Middleton, 1917, was summoned 
during July for military service in the 
selective draft. 

Marguerite E. Abele, 1918, has been chosen 
assistant in the Minot (No. Dak.) Public 
Library. 
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Ione Babcock, 1918, has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant in the Oshkosh Public 
Library. 

Caroline L:. Burr, 1918, has resigned from the 
Beloit Public Library to accept the ap- 
pointment to organize the library and large 
collection of photographs and other illus- 
trative material of the Art Department of 
Beloit College. 

Olive M. Dornfeld, 1918, has been elected 
assistant, Waukesha (Wis.) Public Library. 

Dorothy L. Huth, 1918, goes to Racine Pub- 
lic Library November 1 as a general as- 
sistant. 

Esther L. Ihrig, 1918, has gone from the Osh- 
kosh Public Library where she was a 
branch assistant, to serve as an assistant 
in the reference department, Des Moines 
Public Library. 

Luella C. Larson, 1918, is substituting as 
children’s librarian in the Green Bay Pub- 
lic Library. She has resigned as assistant 
in the Minot (N. Dak.) Public Library to 
study in the University during the year. 


School Notes 


Miss Bascom spent the month of Septem- 
ber in Washington, engaged in preparing 
a bibliography on infant welfare for the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The Summer Class presented the School 
with two Victor records to serve as a re- 
minder of their busy and happy six weeks. 

Vacation callers at the School included S. 
J. Carter, reference librarian, Milwaukee 
Public Litrary; E. R. Perry, librarian, Los 
Angeles Public Library: Miss Irene Stew- 
art, reference librarian, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh; Miss Anna G. Birge, assist- 
ant, The Booklist, Chicago, and the following 
alumnae; Harriet L. Allen and Margaret 
Reynolds, 1907; Agnes W. Dickerson and 
Mary B. Nethercut 1913 ; Georgia Lutkemeyer 
and Callie Wieder 1914; Georgiana Mineau 
and Sybil C. Schuette, 1915; Stella Basker- 
ville, Ava L. Cochrane, and Grace Estes, 
1916; Corinne J. Carlson and Harriet L. 
Kidder, 1917; Claire Nolte and Jennie T. 
Schrage, 1918. Former Summer School stu- 
dents who called during the same period 
were, Grace Bailey, librarian, Ripon High 
School; Catherine Blair, assistant, Water- 
town Public Library; Margaret M. Mueller, 
assistant, Sioux City Public Library; and 
Helena Hammond, branch librarian, Keno- 
sha Public Library. 


Alumni Meeting 


The annual reunion for 1918 took the form 
of a dinner for the alumni present at the 
Saratoga Conference, on July 4. Sixteen 
were present including faculty and guests. 
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These were Miss Hazeltine, Mr. Dudgeon, 
Mrs. Sawyer, Dr. Quaife, Mrs. Elmendorf, 
Miss Ahern, and Mr. Bishop; Edith M. Nor- 
ton, 1907, Julia A. Robinson, 1909, Lilly M. 
E. Borresen and Mrs. M. C. Budlong, 1910, 
Pauline J. Fihe and Lucy L. Morgan 1911, 
Kathleen Calhoun and Marion Humble, 1913, 
and Rumana McManis, 1915. 
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At the business meeting of the association, 
officers were re-elected as follows: 

President—Blanch L. Unterkircher, Su- 
period, Wis. 

Vice President—Georgia G. McAfee, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Secretary—Helen Turvill, Madison, Wis. 

Treasurer—Elizabeth C. Ronan, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Librarians always say the thing that does them the most good at the State meet- 
ing is visiting with others engaged in the same work and in meeting and making 


friends. 


You can keep in close touch with other librarians all the year, if you will 


send notes of what you are doing for publication in this department. 


Abbotsford. The woman’s” club 
held a white elephant sale and ice 
cream social for the benefit of the li- 
brary, clearing $43.60. The money 
has been used for cleaning and repair- 
ing the library room, which has been 
repapered. The Red Cross meets in 
the library on the afternoons that it is 
closed. 


Appleton. The library reports an in- 
crease of over four thousand volumes 
circulated. Statistics have also been 
kept of the increasing interest in war 
literature and almost twice as many 
books were loaned in comparison with 
the previous year. Nearly $250 worth 
of thrift and war savings stamps were 
sold at the library during the period 
covered by the last annual report. 


Ashland. The library has purchased 
the Literary Digest war map and placed 
it on one of the reading tables. Many 
stop to pore over it. The librarian 
plans to record the daily shifts in the 
battle line. 


Beaver Dam. Helene Pelton has 
been appointed assistant librarian in 
place of Hazel Taylor. 


Brodhead. When the librarian re- 
ceived an offer during the summer of a 
much larger salary from another cfty, 
the board would not let her be tempted 
to accept and offered her at once a de- 


cided increase in salary, if she would 
stay. 


Chippewa Falls. For the _ greater 
convenience of patrons the library has 
rearranged its loan system. Under the 
new plan, an adult borrower may draw 
two books of fiction and as many non- 
fiction works as he may wish at one 
time; children may draw one book of 
fiction and one of non-fiction. 


Colfax. Irene Cartter, librarian for 
the past five years, resigned to be mar- 
ried in June. Cora Amble has suc- 
ceeded her. Miss Amble had some li- 
brary work during her course in the 
River Falls Normal School and has 
taught for several years. 


Delavan. The librarian reports a 
growing circulation during the past 
summer compared with a year ago. In 
July there was'a gain of 826. A col- 
lection of military manuals has been 
purchased. 


Eau Claire. A circulation of 108,102 
books by the library shows an increase 
of over six thousand. Twenty-one 
story hours were held for the primary 
grade during last winter with a total 
attendance of 1,475 children, and 466 
older boys and girls attended the story 
hours held for them. The library has 
tried to help not only in the usual way 
by supplying the best literature pos- 
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sible on the great war, but by actively 
taking part in every patriotic endeavor. 
The public library has agreed to fur- 
nish about 2000 volumes as a nucleus 
for the high school reference library. 
The library has been presented with 
a model of the earliest type of logging 
camp used in the Chippewa Valley. 


Elkhorn. Circulation statistics show 
a decided increase during the past year, 
due in large part to the fact that since 
January 1 the library has been open 
every day. There was a gain in books 
loaned of over 3,000 volumes. 


Fennimore. While the library nas 
no trained librarian, being organized 
and conducted for a number of years 
by the woman’s club, who, only this 
summer formed a library association 
and secured the services of a young girl 
for regular desk work, yet the library 
has been enabled to do considerable 
work because of the splendid co-opera- 
tion of a dozen loyal women. The 
chairman of the publicity committee 
sends us this account of their work: 
“During the year we have put up doz- 
ens of posters, a number from the Li- 
brary Commission and some that we 
have made ourselves, relative to food 
conservation and supply. We have also 
made and put up holiday, seasonal, and 
patriotic posters. We have had a ‘Help 
yourself’ table on which are pamphlets 
on war cookery and gardening. Means 
are provided for copying recipes and 
helpful suggestions. At present we are 
establishing a war recipe exchange. 
The recipes that come to us we have 
typewritten on uniform cards and filed 
in a catalogue box accessible to our pa- 
trons. We have a section of our 
shelves given over to war books. These 
shelves are labeled ‘War Books.’ The 
books include fiction, essays, letters, 
narratives, etc. When we receive a 
new consignment of books we have a 
table display facing a very large win- 
dow on the ground floor of our main 
street. Through the medium of ‘Li- 
brary Notes’ written every month or 
two for our home paper calling atten- 
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tion to leading articles in the current 
Magazines, our magazine circulation 
has increased noticeably. New non- 
fiction books thus briefly reviewed have 
had a wider circulation. 


Fort Atkinson. The Health and 
Recreation section of the Woman’s 
Committee co-operated with the libra- 
rian during the summer in conducting 
story hours at the library. 


Fox Lake. Emma G. Mullen, who 
was killed last spring in the bombard- 
ment of a Paris church, bequeathed her 
collection of books to the library of her 
native town. 


Green Bay. Owing to war condi- 
tions it has been found necessary to 
close the Union Park branch library and 
the books have been transferred to the 
West side branch in the Y. M. C. A. 
building. 

Donations of books for the soldiers 
and sailors since December 1917 num- 
ber 1,479. The library.is untiring in 
trying to collect more. 


Hurley. Mrs. P. Lenehan, librarian 
since the library was opened in 1913, 
has been compelled to resign on ae 
count of ill health. Irene E. Houlehan 
has succeeded her in the position. She 
has had some training in the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthrophy. 

A private library of about 350 vol- 
umes has been bequeathed to the pub- 
lic library by the late Willis S. Rey- 
nolds, cashier of the-Iron Exchange 
Bank. Among them are sets of the 
standard authors and Warner’s Library 
of the World’s Best Literature. 


Kenosha. The library is supplying 
books for the use of soldiers and sailors 
frequenting the canteen at the Guild 
hall. The library has shipped 1,744 
volumes to Chicago for distribution to 
the cantonments, 400 overseas and has 
collected 1,023 beside. The library has 
a place among the announcements in 
Soldiers and Sailors Hospitality, a bulle- 
tin issued by the War Camp Community 
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Service of Milwaukee, Racine, and Ken- 
osha, 


Ladysmith. Three traveling libra- 
ries of the new Rusk county system 
were sent out in July to Hawkins, Tony 
and Bruce. 


Lancaster. A year ago the library 
board voted to extend the borrowing 
privilege to the surrounding country. 
and more than sixty residents on rural 
routes are regular borrowers. 


Marshfield. In spite of the fact that 
many of its readers are giving all of 
their spare time to Red Cross and other 
work, the library’s statistics for the 
past year show an increase of nearly 
three thousand volumes loaned. The 
Hospital station circulated over three 
thousand books, mostly fiction, but rep- 
resenting a large increase in use. Sys- 
tematic use of the Wisconsin Reading 
Circle list has been promoted by the 
teachers and many additional copies of 
the books were purchased by the li- 
brary to meet the increased demand for 
history and travel books. 


Merrill. The Lincoln county war his- 
tory board has decided that the library 
will be the best place for the collection of 
photographs that it is making of men 
in military service. It was felt thar 
the public would have better opportun- 
ity to view them here. 


Mineral Point. The librarian is 
keeping a list posted in the library of 
the men from Mineral Point who are 
now in the service of their country. 


Mosinee. Miss La Du has succeeded 
Helen Smith as librarian. Miss Smith 


has received appointment as catarogue_ 


and index clerk, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Washington. 


Oconto. Interesting work with the 
children is described, in the librarian’s 
annual report. “An effort was made 
to give special attention to each child 
so as to guide him in his choice of read- 
ing. During the winter story hours 
were held, and on December 21 a one- 
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act Christmas play was given, the parts 
being taken by the children. This took 
the place of the usual Christmas story 
hour. Visits were made to all grades, 
and instruction in the use of the library 
was given to the seventh and eighth; 
formerly the seventh grade had not 
been included in these lessons, but as 
the children in that grade are very 
much interested in the catalog and 
other things about the library that it 
was deemed wise to include them. The 
librarian wrote letters to children in 
grades four to eight, and they were an- 
swered as a grammar lesson. The re- 
plies proved both interesting and in- 
forming. The contents in the one to 
the children was mostly on the advan- 
tages of the library and was written to 
find out if the children understood the 
value of the institution. A war poster 
exhibit was held in the spring. Chil- 
dren displayed work which had been 
done in schools in connection with art 
letters. Many of the posters were ex- 
ceptionally clever and original.”’ 


Oshkosh. Edith K. Van Eman of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has been chosen 
to succeed Julia Rupp as librarian. 
Miss Van Eman is a graduate of Pratt 
Institute Library School and has been 
librarian of the Wylie Avenue Branch, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, since 
1915. 

Miss Rupp’s final report shows the 
part which the library is taking in war 
activities: “Posters for every war cam- 
paign were exhibited, recipes printed 
and given out, samples of food made 
from substitutes were shown, books 
containing information on cooking, in- 
jurius insects, farming and gardening, 
sewing, knitting and poultry raising 
were well advertised and distributed. 
Two booths, one at the county fair and 
the other at the food show were attrac- 
tive and called forth much response.” 
Total circulation showed a gain of over 
three thousand. Twenty-nine story 
hours were held with on attendance to- 
taling 1,032 children. ‘Pupils from 
the eighth grades of the public schools, 
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St. Peter’s High school and grammar 
schools received library instruction. 
Collections of books were sent into 
classrooms not only for the use of the 
pupils but for the teachers as well. 
The picture collections, consisting of 
2,000 uniformly mounted pictures, were 
sent out. Books were sent to lodge 
rooms, Sunday schools, The Home, hos- 
pitals, engine houses, club houses, court 
house and city hall. Two window dis- 
plays were exhibited in down town stores. 
Lists of technical books and other books 
interesting to the readers are sent out. 


Racine. An experiment in library 
hours was tried during the summer. 
The main library and branches closed 
at 1 P. M. on Saturdays. The library 
reports a gain of 35,000 in circulation 
during the past year. ‘ 

During July and August the library 
conducted a reading circle known as 
Racine’s Patriotic Readers, for children 
who were to enter the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. Any child reading 
fifteen books had his name placed on a 
roll of honor. 


Shell] Lake. The library will soon be 
settled in its pleasant room in the new 
auditorium, built to replace the old one 
which was destroyed by fire a year and 
a half ago. The library was compelled 
to go out of existence until the building 
was erected, but has gained in the end 
more desirable quarters than ever be- 
fore. As all the books except those in 
circulation were destroyed, the library 
will be restocked with about 500 volumes 
before opening. 

Helga Agren, librarian for a number 
of years, died in July and her place has 
not yet been filled. 


Stevens Point. Miss Dunegan’s final 
report as librarian shows an increasing 
circulation of 7,634 volumes compare@ 
with the previous year. Particular in- 
terest has been shown in the new war 
books and food conservation material. 
The collection being made by the Por- 
tage county war history committee has 
been placed in the library. Practically 
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all of the lower floor of the library has 
been given over to the Red Cross work- 
ers, 


Stevens Point Normal. Abby 5S. 
Price, a graduate of Drexel Institute Li- 
brary School, is substituting in Mrs. 
Short’s place as librarian. 


Superior East End Branch. The li- 
brary building erected at a cost of 
$20,000, was occupied in September, 
and formally opened to the public. 


Watertown. The library had a rec- 
ord breaking year in circulation and 
reports a gain of over ten thousane 
volumes, six thousand being in the chil- 
dren’s department and due in part to 
the reading clubs which were organ- 
ized. Teachers reported a decided im- 
provement in school work. During 
June the librarian talked to the chil- 
dren in every school in the city with 
the result that all schools were repre- 
sented in the club last summer. 


Waukesha. The Ideal Club has given 
a musical as a benefit for the children’s 
library, which it is supporting. 


Waupaca. The library board has 
petitioned the council to grant an in- 
crease of $500 for more adequate sup- 
port. 


Wausau. The annual report indi- 
cated that the circulation last year was 
the largest in the history of the library 
although it showed an increase of only 
578 over the previous year. Books 
pertaining to war subjects are among 
the most popular and material is con- 
stantly being asked for. Information 
was given in as many ways as possible, 
—through the children’s war garden 
exhibit, through talks in  schoo?; 
through starting the work now being 
carried on by the Junior Red Cross; 
through the county fair booth and 
through special bulletin boards and 
displays of posters. War cook books 
were sold which had been furnished by 
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the Woman’s Committee and thousands 
of recipes were given away as the li- 
brary was the only place where they 
eould be obtained. The librarian has 
asked all women of Marathon county 
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who have war recipes which they have 
originally made up to file them at the 
library and to send in menus of meals 
made up wholly of materials raised in 
the county. 





